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ABSTRACT 

"America 200C" is a national strategy (not a federal 
program) designed to accomplish in 9 years the six national education 
goals first articulated fiy the President and the state governors at 
the 1989 '^Education Summit" in Charlottesville, Virginia. America 
2000 is described as having four ma^or "parts," and this oooiciet is 
organized around those parts; (1) Better and Hore Accountable Schools 
{improving the 110,000 existing schools, for today's students); (2) A 
New Generation of American Schools (bringing 535 new schools into 
existence by 1996, for tomorrow's students); (3) A Nation of Students 
(persuading yesterday's students/today's work force, to keep cn 
learning); and (4) Communities Where Learning can Happen (identifyxng 
and designating committed "America 2000 Communities," willing to 
adopt the six national goals, develop a report card to measure their 
progress, and create and support one of the 535-^ '*New American 
Schools"). Some of tne specific operational concepts involved in 
pursuing this strategy are: (1) "New World Standards'' for what young 
Americans need to know, for each of the five core subjects (English, 
mathematics, science, geography, history); (2) ♦'American Achievement 
Tests," a new (voluntary) nationwide examination, based on the five 
core subjects; (3) "Presidential Citations for Educational 
Excellence," awarded to high school students who do well on the 
achievement tests? (4) ''Presidential Achievement Scholarships," 
rewarding academic excellence among needy college/university 
students? (5) "Merit Schools Program," rewarding schools that make 
notable progress toward the six goals? (6) "Governors' Academies for 
School Leaders"? (7) "CJovernors' Academies for Teachers"? (8) 
Alternative Certification Systems for Teachers; (9) •'America 2000 
Communities," designated by their governors? and (10) The "Hew 
American Schools Development Corporation," a new nonprofit 
organization, to be established by the business community, that will 
award contracts for 3-7 "RsiD Teams," that will help communities 
create the new schools. The booklet concludes with; (1) ••Some 
Questions and Answers", a section posing and answering the 18 most 
frequently asked questions concerning the new strategy; (2) "The 
National Education Goals Fact Sheet" (Appendix 1)? (3) Remarks by the 
President announcing America 2000 (Appendix 2)? and (4) "A Glossary 
of Key Terms", defining 20 key terms/concepts used in the text. Also 
appended is a copy of the two-page letter from the Secretary of 
\r Education, transmitting the revised booklet. (WTB) 
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To those who mnt lo see rail improvement in American education, 

I say: There xvill be no renaissance jvUhout revolution. 

» ♦ * 

We'm made a good beginning by setting the nation's sights on six 
ambitious National Educatim Goab—and setting for our target the 

year 2000 For today's students, we mu^ make existing sdux>ls 

better and more accountable. For tomorrow's students, the next 
generation, we must create a New Generatwn vf American Sdux>ls. 
For all of us, for the adults who think our schod days are over, 
m've got to become a Naion of Stutknts— recognize learning is a 
lifelong process. Finally, outside our schools we must cultivate 
communities where learning can happen 

George Bush 
April W, 1991 
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Message from the Secretary 

On April 18, 1997, President Bush announced AMERICA 2000: 
An Education Strategy. It is a bold, comprehensive, and long-range 
plan to move e^ny communify in Amerim toward t\w National 
Fdua^ion Goals adopted by the President and the Governors last 
year. 

This booklet offers a comprehensive description of the AMERICA 
2000 strategy and the National Education Gow/s if will help ms 
achieve. 

In his address to the nation, also reprinted in the pages that follow, 
the President offers a striking vision /t our schools. He challenges 
us all to join him in a populist crusade to make America — 
community by community, school by xhod — all that it should be. 

Lamar Alexander 

Secretary of Education 
August 1991 
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The National Education Goals 



By the year im: 

1, All childn?n in America will start sc1k>o1 ready to loam. 

Z The high 55chaol giBdualion rate will incrcase to at least 
90 percent 

3. American students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve 
having demonstrated competeiKy in challci^ng subject 
matter including English, mathematics, science, history, 
and geography; and every school in Anr^rica will ensure 
that all students leam to use their minds well, so they may 
be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, 
and productive employment in our iTKxiem economy. 

4. U.S. students will be* first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

5. Every adult American will be literate and will possess the 
knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
ea>nomy and exerdse the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

6* Every schcx>l in America will be free of drugs and violence 
and vAW offer a discipliiHxi envirtmmenl wnducive to 
learning. 

The four-part AMERICA 2{X)0 education strategy will enable every 
immunity tu achieve these goals. 



AMERICA 2000: An Education Strategy 
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Executive Summary 

AMERICA 2000 is a long-term strategy to help make this land all 
that it should be—a nimvyear crusade to move us toward the six 
ambitious National Education Ckals that the President and the 
Governors adopted in 1990 to close our skills-and-knowledgc ^p. 

The strategy anticipates major change in our 1 10,000 public and 
private schools, changp in every American community, change in 
every American home, changp in our attitude about learning. 

This strategy is bold, complex and long-range. It will start quickly, 
but results won't come quickly. It will occupy us at least for the rest 
of this decade. 

We already know tfte 
direction in which we must 
go; the AMERICA 2000 
strategy will help us get 
there. 

The strategy will spur far-reaching changes in weary practices, 
outmoded assumptions and long-assumed constraints on educa- 
tion. It will require us to make some lifestyle changes, too. Yet few 
elements of this strategy are unprecedented. Toda/r best ideas, 
dedicated education reforms, impressive innovations and ambi- 
tious experiments already point the way. We aln»dy know the 
direction in which we must go; the AMERICA 2000 strategy will 
help us get there. 

AMERICA 2000 is a national strategy, not a federal program. It 
honors local contn , relies on kxial initiative, affirms states arni 
localities as the senior partners in paying for education, and 
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recx)gni2& the private sector as a vital partnCT, too. It recognizes 
that real education leform haj^^ens community by commuiuty, 
sclwol by school, and only when peopte come to tmderstand v^rhal 
they must do for tiiemsdves amJ ti>eir children and set about to do 
it. 

The federal govemniCTif s role in this stral^y is limited — wisely — 
as its part in education always has been. But that role v^H be played 
vigorously. Washington can help by setting ^ndards, hi^ilighting 
examples, contributing sohk* funds, |OT)viding flexibility in ex- 
change for accountaWlity and pnishing and prodding — then 
pushing and prodding some nK>re. 

The AMERICA 2000 ^tegy has four parts that v^ll be pursued 
simultaneously. They can be visualized as four giant trains— big 
enough for everyone to find a place on board — departing at the 
same time on parallel tracks on the long journey to educational 
excellence. All four must move swiftly and determinedly if the 
nation is to reach its destination: 

1. For today's students, we must radically improve today's 
schools by making all IIO^XX) of them belter and more 
accountable for results. 

2. For tomorrow's students, we must invent tk?w schools to 
nrK?cl tlv demands of a new century with a New Genera- 
tion of ArrK?rican Schools, bringing at least 535 of them into 
existence by 19% and thousands 1^ decade's end, 

3. For those of us already out of school and in the work 
force, we must keep learning if we are to live and work 
successfully in today's world. A "Nation at Risk" must 
become a 'TSIation of Students." 

4. For schools to succeed, we must look beyond our class- 
rooms to our communities and families. Schools will never 
be much better than the commitment of their communities. 
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Eadi of our communities must becoirw a place where 
learning can happen. 

Our vision is of four Wg trains, moving simultaneously down four 
parallel tracks: Better and more accountable schools; a New 
Generation of An^?rican Sc1kk)1s; a Nation of Students continuing 
to learn throughout our lives; and communities when? learning can 
happen. 




The Gtallengc: America's Skills 
and Knowledge Gap 

Introduction 

Eight years after the National Commission on ExceUcnoe in Educa- 
tion declarwi us a "Nation at Risk," we haven't turned things 
around in education. Almost all our education trcnd lines are flat. 
Our country is idling its engines, not knowing enough nor being 
able to do enough to make America all that it should be. 

Yet wc'rc spending far mon? money on education. Total spending 
for elementary and secondary schools has more than doubled since 
1980— while the number of students has remained about the same. 
In real terms, education spending has ir^nicased approximately 33 
percent per public school student As a nation, we now invest mon? 
in education than in defense. But the results have not improved, 
and wc'rc not coming ck>sc to our potential or what is needed. 

As a nation, we now invest 
more in education than in 
defense. 

Nor is the rc^t of the world siting idly by, waiting for America to 
catch up. Serious efforts at education improvement arc under way 
by most of our international competitors and trading partners. Yet 
while we spend as much per student as alnx>^ any country in the 
world, American students are at or near the back of lU: pack in 
international comparisons. If we don't make radical changes, that is 
whore we arc going to stay. 

Meanwhile, our employers cannot hirc enough qualified workers. 
Immense sums arc spent on remedial training, much of it at the 
college level. Companies export skilled work— or abandon projects 
thatrequircit. 
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Shortcomings are r»t limited to what today's stiKlcnts are Icarmng 
in scUx>l Tho fact is tlut dose to 85 percent of America's woA 
force for the year 2000 is dready in the work force today. These 
people are the products of the san^ education sy^em. 

FeHiaps 25 million adults are functionally illitCTate. As many as 25 
million more adult workers need to update their skills or knowl- 
edge. 

While mote than 4 million adults are taking basic education courses 
outside the sdtools, there is no systematic n^jans of matching 
training to needs; no uniform standards measure the skills needed 
and the skills learned. 

While the agp of techmilogy, information and communications 
rewards those nations whose peopto k?am new skills to stay ahead, 
we are still a nation that groans at tl^ prospect of going back to 
school At best, we are reluctant students in a world that rewards 
learning. 

And there is one more big problem: toda/s young Americans 
spend barely 9 percent of their first eighteen years in school, on 
avera^. What of the other 91 percent, the portion spent else- 
where—at home, on playgrounds, in front of th? television? 

▲ For too many of our children, the family that should be their 
protector, advocate arrf nx>ral anclK>r is itself in a stale of 
deterioration. 

▲ For tixy many of our children, such a family never existed. 

▲ For t(X> many of our children, the neighborhood is a place of 
menace, the street a place of violeno?. 

▲ Too many of our children start school unready to meet the 
challenges of learning. 



▲ Too many cf our chiWrcn arrive at school hungry, unwashed 
and fri^tccd. 

▲ And other modem plagues touch our childmi: drug use and 
akohol abuse, random violence, adolescent pregnancy, AIDS 
and thcreiit. 

No civil society or compassionate nation can neglect the plight of 
these childrcn who arc, in almost every case, innocent victims of 
aduU misbehavior. 

But few of those proHcms are amenable to solution by government 
atone, and none by schools alone. Schools are not and cannot be 
parcnts, police, hospitals, welfare agCTides or drug hutment 
centers. They canmst replace the misang dwnents in conwnunitics 
and families. 

Schools can contribute to the casng of these condiHons. They can 
somrtimes house additional services. Th<7 can welcome tutors, 
motors ard caring adults. Bui they cannot do it alone. 

We tend to say that "the 
nation is at risk, but Vm 
okay" 

At one level, everybody knows this. Yet few A.ncrjcaiiS think it has 
much to do with them. We tend to say that "the nation is at risk, 
but I'm okay." Complacency is widespread with regard to one's 
own school, one's own childrcn, one's own community. 

This leaves us stuck at far too tow a level, a level we ought not 
tolerate. One of the lessors of the education reform movement of 
the 1980s was that little headway can be made if few of us see the 
need to change our own behavior. Yet few of us can imagine what 
a really different education system would look like. R?w of us are 
inclined to make big changes in familiar in^tutions and habits. 
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Unta lad ytsar, few coukJ evtan describe our education goals. As 
nation, we didn't it»Ily have any. 

In 1990, the President and the Governors adop^ six ambitious 
2ducation goals. AMERICA 2000 is a strategy to achieve them. 
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For Today's Students: Belter and More 
Accountable Schools 

Goals served* 

All sw, but espedally #2 (90 percent graduate from high school), 
#3 (competence in con? subjects) and #4 (first in the world in 
science aitd mathematics). 

Strategy: 

Through a 15-point accountability package, parents, teachers, 
sclwols and communities will be encouraged to nwasure results, 
compare results and insist on change when the results aren't good 
enough. 

Specifics: 

World Class Slandaids, Standards will be developed in conjunc- 
tion with the NaHonal Education Goals Panel. Those World Qass 
Standards— for each of ihs five core subjects— will represent what 
young Americans need to know and be able to do if they arc to live 
and worit successfully in today's wwld. These standards will 
incorporate both knowledge and skills to ensure that, when they 
leave school, young Americans are prepared for further study and 
the work force. 

American Achievement leste. In conjunction with the National 
Education Goals Panel, a new (voluntary) nationwide examination 
sy^m will be twsed on the five core subjects aixi tied to the WorW 
Class Standards. These tests will be designed to foster good teach- 
ing and learning as well as to monitor student pn^^ess. 

Encouragement to use the tests. Colkgcs will be urged to use the 
American Achievement Tests in admissions and emptoyers will be 
urged to pay attention to them in hiring. 



PRsidential Citations f <ur Educational Excellence. Citations will be 
awarded to high school indents wIk) do well on the An^rican 
AchievemOTt Tests. Until those te^becon^ available. Presidential 
Gtations for Educational Excelk^ice will be awaided based on 
Advanced PIacen«nt tests. 

Presidential Achievement Scholarships. Once enacted by Con- 
gress, these scholarships will reward needy college and university 
students who odiieve academic excellence. 

Report Cards on results. Mcne than reports to parents on how 
their children arc doing, these Report Cards will also provide clear 
(and comparable) pniWic information on how schools, xhoo] 
districts and states are doing, as v«?ll as the entire nation. The 
national and state Report Cards will be prepared in conjunction 
with the National Education Goals Panel. 

If standards, tests and 
Report Cards tellparetits 
and voters how their schools 
are doings choice gives titem 
the leverage to act. 

Report Card data collection. Congress will be asked to authorize 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress regularly to 
colled state-level data in grades four, ei^t ard twelve in all five 
cere subjects, bt^nning in 1994. Congress will a' ^ be asked to 
permit the use of ^4ational Assessment tests at district and school 
levels by states that wish to do so. 

Choice. If standards, tests and Report Cards tell parents and voters 
how tlwr schools arc doing, choice gives them the leverage to act- 
Such choices should include all schools that serve the public and 
arc aax)untable to public authority, regardless of who runs them. 
New incentives will be provided to states and localities to adopt 
comprehensive choice policies, and the largest federal school aid 
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program {Oiapter 1) will be revised to entire that fedwal dollars 
follow the child, to whatever extent slate and local policies permit. 

The schcM)! as the site of ref onn. Because real education improve- 
n^t happens school by school the teacl^rs, principals and parents 
in each scIkkjI must be given the authority— «Ki the nesponsiWl- 
ity— to make important decisions about tow the school will 
operate. Federal and state red tape that gels in the way needs to be 
cut. States will be encouraged to allow the leadership erf individual 
schools to make decisions about how resources are used, and 
Congress will be asked to enact Education Flexibility legislation to 
remove federal cx>nstraints that impede the ability of states to spend 
education resources noost effectively to raise achievement levels. 
The Business Roundtable, the U.S, Chamber of Commerce, and 
other groups representing the private sector are to be conv 
mended— and encouraged— in their important efforts to create state 
and local policy environments in which school-by-school reform 
can succeed- 

Merit Schools Program. Individual sclwols that make notable 
progress toward the National Education Coals deserve to be 
rewarded. Congress v^ll be asked to enact a new program that will 
provide federal fimds to stales that can be used as rewards for such 
progress. 

Governors' Academies for School Leaders. Academies will be 
established with federal seed money, so that principals and other 
kraders in every stale will be able to make their schools better and 
more accountable. 

Governors' Academies for Teachers. Academies will also be 
established with federal seed money, so that teachers of the five 
core subjects in every state will be ready to help their students attain 
the World Qass Standaids and pass tlw American Achievement 
Tests, 

Differential pay for teachers. Differential pay will be eiicouragcd 
for those who teach well, who te^^h core subjects, who teach in 



dangerous and challer^ging st ttings or who serve as moitors for 
new teachers. 

Alternative teacher and principal t^itif ication. Coi^gre^ will be 
asked to make grants availabfe to states and districts to develop 
alternative OKtificalion systems for teachm and principals. New 
colle^ graduates and others seeking a career in teachii^ or sdwol 
leadership an? often frustrated certification requirements 
unrelated to subject area knowledge or leader^p alnlity. This 
initiative will help states and districts develop means which 
individuals with an interest in teaching and school leadei^p can 
overcome tlH?se barriOTS. 

Honor teachers. The federal government will honor and reward 
outstanding teachers in all five of the core subjects with Presidential 
Awards for Excellence in Education. 
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AMERICA 2000 

Track I Accountability Package 

A World Class Standards 

A American Achievcmcml Tests 

A Test results used by colleges, univeraties arri employers 

▲ Presidential citations for educational excellence 

A Plresidential Achievement SclK>larships 

A Report Cards 

A Changes in National Assessnxrn; of Educational Pnogrcss 

A New choice itKenti ves and choice applied to Chapter 1 

A Educational flexibilily legislation to support the school as th^ 
site of reform 

A Merit Sclwls Program to rewani schools that move towrard 
thegpair 

A Govemon;' Academies for School Leaders 

A Governors' Academies for Teachers 

A Differential pay for teachers 

A Alternative certification for teachers and principals 

A Honoring outstanding teachOTs in the five cor^ subjects 
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For Tomorrow's Students: A New 
Generation of American Schools 



Goals served: 

All MX. In fact, they are the principal standards against which every 
New American School will be measured. 

Strategy^ 

Wc will un]ea.sh America's creative ^nius to invent and establish a 
New Generation of American Schools, one by one, community by 
community. These will be the best schools in world-HSchools 
that enable their students to n>ach the National Edutation Ckwls, 
achieve a quantum leap in learning, and *wlp make Anx?rica all that 
it slwuld be. 

A number of excellent projects and inspired initiatives already 
point the way. These include Washington Stale's Schools for the 
21st Cmhiry, Theodore Sizer's Coalition of Essential Schools, James 
Comer's Schrx)! Development Program, Henry Levin's Accelerated 
Schools, RJR Nabisco's Next Century Schools, the Salum School of 
Tomorrow in St. Paul and other commendable efforts. 

But this strategy goes beyond what these pioneers have begun. It 
enlists communilic-j—aided by the best research and development 
the nativ^n is capable of— to devise their own plans to break the 
mold and create their own orKMjf-a-kind high-performance schools. 
It relies on clear, rigorous measures of suaxss— the World Class 
Stareiards and American Achievement Tests discussed under Track 
1. The goal is to bring at least 535 such schools into existence by 
1996. And it calls on leaders at all levels to join in this effort. 

Specifics: 

Research and development America's business leaders will 
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establish and muster the private resources for the New Amerkan 
Schools D6vcio]mient Corporation, a new iKH^>rafit oi^^mization 
that wiU awanl contracts in 1992 to a nun^)er Design 
These Teams may consist of corporations, universities, think tanks, 
school innovators, management constants and others. The 
Pre^CTit will ask his Education Policy Advisory Committee, as 
well as the I>epartment of Education, to exanune the work of these 
Design Teams (ard »milar break-the-mold school reform efforts), 
and to report regularly to him and to the Amwican people on their 
progress. 

New American Schools. The mission of the Design Teams is to 
help communities create schools that will reach the National 
Education Coals and the Worid Cla» Standards (in all five core 
sut^ects) for all students, as monitored by the American Achieve- 
ment Tests and ^milar nK?asures. Once the design effort is com- 
plete and the schools are laundwd, the opoating costs of the New 
American Schools will be about the same as those of ronventional 
schools. 

Desi^ Teams.» can be 
expected to set aside all 
traditional assumptions 
about schooling and all the 
constraints under which 
convefttional schools work. 



Breakfatg the Mold. The Design Teams — and the communities 
with which they work — can be expected to set aside all traditiorwl 
assumptions about settling and all &)e constraints under which 
conventional schools work. They will naturally need to con^der 
the policy environment within whfch schools can thrive. Time, 
space, staffing and other resouiws in thrae new schools may be 
iised in ways yet to be imagined. Some sdiools may make extensive 
use of computers, distance learning, interactive videodiscs and 
other modem tools. Some may radically alter the customary modes 
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of tc^jiing ai^ learning and redc»gn the human rcladon^ps and 
oi^nizational slnictures of the sdwol Whatever their aji^roach, all 
New American Schools will be expected to produce extraordinary 
gains in student learning. 

Note A New American School does not necxssarify mean new brids and 
mortar. Nor does a New American School hmx to rehf on techru>logy; the 
quaUty (gleaming is what rnatters. 

AMERICA 2000 Communities. The Presadcnt will call on every 
community in the tend to do four things: adopt the ax National 
Education Goals; develop a community-wide strategy to achieve 
thotn; design a report card to measure nesulls; and plan for and 
support a New American School. Communities that accept this 
challenge will be designated Qjy the Governors of their states) as 
"AMERICA 2000 Communities." 

The Firet 535+ Ne^v American Schools. Each AMERICA 2000 
Community may develop a plan to create one of the first 535+ New 
American Schools wfith limited federal support for stari;-up costs. In 
that plan, tl^ will be expected to suggest their own answer to the 
question: What would it take to de>'elop the best school in the 
world in this community— a sclwol that serves the children of this 
conununity while also n^stir^ the National Education Goals? 

Gov«Tn.>rs, in ronjunction v^th the Secrctaiy of Education, vkill 
review these community-developed plans, with tl« assistance of a 
distii^ished advisoiy panel, and will detwinine which AMERICA 
2000 Communities in each state will receive federal help in starting 
New American Schools. At least one New American School will be 
created in each congn?ssional distiict by 1996. This dishibution 
assures that every type of community in every part of the country 
will have the chance to create and establish one of the first 535+ 
New American Schools. The Govemore and the Secretary will take 
added care to make sure that many such schotrfs serve communities 
with high concentrations of "at-risk" children. 

Funding. American business and other donors will make sufficient 
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funds available through tfic New American Schools Devdopri «?nt 
Corporalton to jump-start the Design Teams— at least $150-2X) 
nullion. Congress will be asked to provkle one-time grants erf $1 
million to each of the ru3l 535+ New American Schoo 
cover ih^r start-up costs. State;, local, and private sources will 
imable thousands more such schook to begin by the end of the 
decade. 

Bringing America On-line. The Secretary, in con^iltaiion with the 
President's sciemre advisor and tfte ESrector of tin? National Science 
Foundation will convert a group of expCTts to help dctermire how 
electronic networks might be deagned to provide the New Ameri- 
can Schools with ready access to the best information, research, 
instructional materials and educational expertise. The New Anwi- 
can Schools Design Teams will be asked for their recommendations 
on the same question. Tlu?se networks may eventually serve all 
American schools as well as bonus, libraries, colleges and other 
sites where learning occurs. 
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Track III 



For the Rest of Us (Yesterday's Students/ 
Today's Work Force): A Nalion<if Students 

Goals Served: 

All six, but especially #5 (adult literacy, citizenship, and ability to 
compete in tlx? workplace). 

Strategy: 

Eighty-five percent of America's work force for the year 2000 is 
already in the work force today, so improving schools for today's 
and tomorrov/s students is not enough to assure a competitive 
America in 2000. And we nccxl more than job skills to live well in 
America today. We need to leam more to become better parents, 
neighbors, citizens and friends. Education is not just about making 
a living; it is also about making a life. 

That Is why the President is challenging adult Americans to "go 
back to school" and make this a "Nation of Students." For our 
children to understarei the importance of their own education, we 
must demonstrate that kamir^ is important for grown-ups, too. 
We must "go back to sdwol" ourselves. The President is ur^ng 
every American to continue learning throughout his or her life, 
using the myriad fom\al and informal means available to gain 
further knowledge and skills. 

Education is not just about 
making a living; it is also 
about making a life. 

Specifics: 

Private-Sector Skills and Standards. Business and labor will be 
asked to adopt a strategy to establish job-related (and industry- 



specific) skill staxKiards, built arouiul core pioHciencies, and to 
develop "ddll certifkatcs"* to accompany these ^iKlanis. The 
President has chai^ged the Secretaries of Labor and Education to 
spearhead a puWic-privato partmrship to help develop voluntary 
standards for all indices. Rnl^al funds are being sought to assist 
with Uiis effort, which will be informed by the woric of the Labor 
Dopartnwnt's Commisswn on Work-Based Lcamii^ and the 
Secretary's Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills. 

Skill Clinics. The stratt^ will promote orKvstop assessnwit and 
rcferral Skill Qinics in every lai^ community aixi work-site, 
including many federal agencies. In the ^dll Qinics, people can 
readily find out how their present ^lls compare with those they 
'ould like to ha or that they need for a particular jcA>--and 
ivhere Ihcy can acquire the skills and knowledge they need. 

Federal Leadership* Fc?deral agencies will set an example for other 
employers by embarking upon a govemment-%vide program of skill 
upgrading. The President has asked the director of the Office of 
FtrsonrK>l Management to lead this important initiative. 

Recommitment to Literacy. The nation's efforts will be strength- 
ened by developing performance standards for all federally aided 
adult ixJucation programs and making pn>grams accountable for 
meeting them. The National Adult literacy Survey will be ex- 
panded so that we have better information on a tegular basis about 
the condition of literacy among adults. The Administration will 
also work with Congress and the Governors to enact sound literacy 
and adult education legislation. 

National Conference on Education for Adult Americans. A major 
conference will be called to develop a nationwide effort to impmve 
the quality and accessibility of the many education and training 
programs, services and institutions that serve adults. 
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TVadcIV 



Communities Where Learning Can Happen 



Goals Served: 

All six, but especially #1 (children starting school ready to Icam) 
and #6 <dnig- and violence-frcc schools). 

Strategy: 

Even if we successfully complete the first, second and third parts of 
the AMERICA 2000 education strategy, we still would not have 
done tl^ job. Even with accountability embedded in every aspect of 
education, achieving tk? goals rcjquires a rcnai^nce of sound 
American values—proven values such as strength of family, 
parental responsibility, neighborly commitment, the community- 
wide caring of churches, civic organizations, busineas, labor and the 
media. 

It's lime to end the no-fault era of Iwedlessness and neglect. As we 
shape tomorrov/s schools we should redisawer the timeless values 
that are necessary for achievement. 

Government at every level can play a useful role, and it is incum- 
bent upon all of us to see that this is done efficiently and ad- 
equately • But much of the work of creating and sustaining healthy 
communities — communities where educatiOT n?ally happens--can 
only be performed by those who live in them: by parents, families, 
neighbors and other caring adults; by churches, neighborlwod 
associations, community organizations, voluntary groups and the 
other 'little platoons" that have long charactcrizied well-functioning 
American communities- Such groups are essential to building 
relationships that nurture children and provide them with people 
and places to which they can turn for help and guidance. 
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specifics: 

AMERICA 2000 Communities. The Presukmt is challoiging every 
dty, town and nci^borlKxxJ in the nation to become an AMERICA 
2000 Community. 

The President has asked each to undertake four tasks: 

1 . Adopt the six National Educaticm Coals. 

2. Develop a community-wide ^rategy to achieve t^<?m. 

3, Design a report card to nxasure results. 

4, Plan for and support a New American School 

Designation by Governors. Designation as an AMERICA 2000 
Community will be made by the Governors, with 535+ of them 
recriving help to croate the first New Andean Schools by 19%. 

Recognition* The President and the Administration will promote 
AMERICA 2000 Communities with national attention to and 
rewards for community planning and progress. Special emphasis 
will be placed on the creation of such communities in areas with 
high concentrations of at*risk diildren. 

The Cabinet The Domestic Policy Council's Economic Empower- 
ment Task Force, woricing with the National Governors' Associa- 
tion and other state and local officials, will seek ways to maximize 
program flexibility and effectiveness to meet the needs of chikJrcn 
and communities. This initiative will include streamlined eligibility 
requirements for federal programs, better integration of services 
ami reduced red tape. 

Individual Responsibility. kiKrc^iscd attention will be focused on 
adult behavior, responsibility for children and family, and commu- 
nity values essential for strong schools. This includes involving 
parents as teachers of their children and as school partners. 
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Who Does What? 



The four-par» AMERICA 2000 strategy depends upon the strong 
and long-term commitnrKSit of all Americans. 

The President, the Dq»rtmcnt of Education and the entire Cabinet 
will help ktep the focus on this strategy, spotlight areas of trouble 
as well as examples of excellence, reward progress and spur 
change. 

The Congress will need to pass the AMERICA 2000 Excellence in 
Education Act, containing nwst of the federal initiatives in ajpport 
of fliis strategy. Since most of the important chan^ need to occur 
outside Washington, we hope that every ma«ber of Congress will 
also press for flie kinds of state and kxal changes that need to be 
part of this strategy, will f osier the establishnwnt of AMERICA 2000 
Communities in their states and districts and will serve as mentors 
to the New American Schools in their districts. 

The Governors, too, are key. They will designate the AMERICA 
2000 Communities. They (with the Secretary of Education) will 
dedde where the first 535-»- New American Schools are kKated. 
With their legislatures, they will have the opportunity to support 
the new schools as they do the old. Thty will catalyze the o-ealion 
of Governors' Academies for School Leaders and Governors' 
Academies for Teadnrs of core subjects. In no state is an Education 
President or federal program as important as a rommitted Educa- 
tion Governor. 

The Business Community is also vital. It will jump start the 
Design Teams that will design the New American Schools. The 
business osmmunity will use the American Achievtanent Tests in 
hirir^ decisions, devetop and use its own skill standards and, 
perhaps most important, will provide people and resources to help 
catalyze needed change in local schools, communities and state 
policies. 
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And at fiie communi^^ level it will take all of its— principals, 
teachei^ ^dents, bumnesses, office4iolders^ tfte n^dia, the 
iradkal and social service conimunilies, civic and religious groups, 
law enfbrcemmt offldals> caring adults and good neighbors — to 
^fect 0>e planning and foUow-throu^ that every AMERICA 2000 
Community will need. 

Most of aU, it will take America's parents— in their schools, thdr 
communities their homes— as Mpers, as example^ as teachers, as 
leaders, as denunding sharehoklers of our sdiools — to make the 
AMERICA 2000 education strategy work— to make this land all 
that it should be* 
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Seme Questions and Answeis 



Q: How much wiU the AMERICA 2000 plan cost? 
Aj The Department of Education will support appropriate activi- 
ties under existing programs in this yeafs budget to get AMERICA 
2000 off the ground— and the President is requesting $690 million 
for the strategy in the 1992 budgpt. That does not include programs 
in many other departnraits (e.g.. Labor, Health aiKl Human 
Services, Housing and Urtjan Developnwnl), which are essential to 
the success of AMERICA 2000. Nor does it include the $150-200 
million from the business oonununity to jump start the New 
American Schools Design Teams. 

But two other points need to be made. First, slate and local govern- 
ments provide more than 90 percent of all education funding— a 
responsibility both the President and the Governors have con- 
cluded should not be altered, but AMERICA 2000 is not expected 
to raise state or local spending. 

Second, both stale/local funding ami federal funding have in- 
creased dramatically in recent years without significant results. 
Since 1980, public funding is up 33 percent per shidcnt (after 
inflation). The answer docs not lie in spending more money on old 
ways, but in redirecting our resources and our eneigies to new 
approaches. 

Nobody says education is p'ee, 
but ingenuity, commitment 
and accountability matter 
more than money. 

With state, local and private sources doing their parts, are! tiie 
I federal government doing its part, the elenH?nls of this ^ategy that 
may need money will have what is required. Excellent schools, let's 
remember, don't have to cost more than mediocre ones. Nobody 



says education is free, but ingpiuity, commitment and accounlabil- 
ity matter more than movey. 

Q: Aren't the New American &I100I5 goii% to be more expensive 
Aan tod^s schools? 

A:Nfo. ItwiUbeaiwjuiiwncntforthcDKignTeamsth^^ 
schools they de^gn can operate at coste no more than conventional 
schools. 

Q: Are tiie designs fm New Amc'can Schools likely to stress 
technology and glitz rather than teaching and leamii^? 
A: Schools should certainly avail thcmsdvre of the hdp that 
technok^ can furnish. (Some say that schools arc one of the few 
institutions in society largely untouched even by the Industrial 
Revolution, much less by the Information Agp,) But technology is 
no oire-all for educational and sodal problems. Great schools are 
built by people, peofde who care and who act A great school is one 
where adults teach children sound values and good character as 
well as knowledgp and skills. The secret ingredient is human, not 
electronic. 

We expect that the Deagn Teams will beg?n by erasing aU conven- 
tional assumptions and constraints about sci>ooling: the schedule 
(and calendar), curriculum, class size, the pace of learning, tcadicr/ 
student ratic», adult roles, teacher recruitment, health and nutri- 
tion, disdplirK?, staff development, organizational and management 
structures, resource allocation, students-as-tutors, the nature of 
instructional materials and much more, 

Q: Why should there be only 535+ New American Schools? 
A: We want there to be thousands. These arc just ihe first 535+. In 
tinu? ihcrc could be 1 lOJOOO. We believe— and hope— that many 
states and communities will move quickly toward their own New 
American Schools. 

Q: Whafs the plus sign in 

A: We propose to provide federal ^art-up funds not just for one 
New American School for every Senator and Representative that a 



state has, Imt also for the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the 
U5. tenitories, 

Q: Is it worth becoming an AMERICA 2000 Community if you 
dmi't win one of the firel S35+ New American Schools? 
As It sure is. Eveiy neighborhood, town or dly that cares about its 
children, its sdwob and its ftjhwe will want to become an 
AMERICA 2000 Community. The act of creating such a commu- 
niiy—by nnectii^ the President's four-| art chalkmge— will itself do 
immense good. Consider, for example, what it mrans to devise a 
community plan to raisurc that all chiMira^ enter school itady to 
learn, that all the schools are safe and drug fr«X!, or that all adults 
will be literate. We predict that, by the year 2000, there will be 
literally thousands of AMERICA 2000 Communities, They will be 
the pace-setters, fbc beacons, the Inartbeat of this education 
strategy— and of their children's future. 

Q: Will choice apply to private schools as well as public? Will it 
appty to religiously affiliated sdiools? 

A: It will apply to all scIuxjIs except where the (»urts find a consti- 
tutional bar. The power of choice is in the parents' leverage both to 
change sdwols and to make change in tlw schools. The definition 
of "public school" should be broadened to include any school that 
serves the public and is held aa»untable by a public authority, 

Q: What do you say to those who argue ttiat school choice mainly 
benefits the well-to-do and the white? 

A: Rich parents, while and non- white, already have school choice. 
They can move or pay for private schooling. The biggest beneficia- 
ries of new choice policies will be those who now lave m) alterna- 
tives. With choice they can find a better school for their children or 
use that leverage to improve the school ihcir children now attend. 

Q: Aren't the places that most need radical changes in their 
arrangements for children— those with the highest concentrations 
of at-risk girls and boys — those least able to make such changes? 
A; It has been demonstrated in a number of communities that we 
must never underestimate the effectiveness of a community that 
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decides to trmsform itself. If s true, of course, that tte AMERICA 
2000 ^tcgy can do tiie gjneatest gpod for troubted rural and inner- 
dty ai««> and we all need to be »ine that tftey get whatever help 
they need to take part. 

Q: Will flic American Achievement Tests compete wifli the work 
of flte Naticma! Educaticm Goals Fanel7 

A; ^^o, we expect to follow the panel's lead in devetoping the 
World Oass Slandaids ami the AmOTcan Adwvcmcnt Tests. 

Q: Do national tests mean a national cucricuhim? 
A: No— although wrveys and polls indicate that most Americans 
have no objection to the idea of a national curriculum. The And- 
ean Achievement Tests will examine tl^ results of education, Tlw 
tests have nothing to say about how those results arc produced, 
what teactes do in class from oi^ day to the next, what instruc- 
tional materials are chosen or what lesson plans are followed. The 
tests stould result in less relation of the means of education, 
because they focus exclusively on the ends. 

Q: When will the new tests be ready? 
A: In 1994, we will have availabte a system of high quality indi- 
vidual tests, at least in reading, writing and mathematics — 
education's traditional "three RY'— for stales and k)calities that 
want them- Because the new American Achievement Tests prob- 
ably cannot be perfected that quickly, we will ask Congress to 
autiiorize the rapid deploynwit of an indi vidi^l vCTsion of tests 
used by the National Assessn^t of Educational Progress. 

Q: Do we really need another test? Aren't tests biased against 
minoritira? 

A: A nationwide system of high qtiality national exams— more 
than one veraon, but calibrated to ibe same standards— will 
prc*at>Iy l>egin to take the place of some of tcxiay' s numerous 
testing schemes. As for bias, the new tests will t>e screened to 
eliminate it Bear in mind that minority parente also want to know 
how well their children — and the sd^ls their rhildrm attend — 
are doing in rcbtion to the National Education Goals and World 
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Oass Standards- Son«tiiw?s Icss-than-salisfecloiy news serves to 
catalyze needed change* 

Q: Can all six National Education Goals really be re»:hed7 
A: The) arc all ambitious. Some, like literacy for all adults, and 
le^i^ the ttzfaole zoorM in math and sd^ 

But each is a worthy national Objective; and we should not rest until 
all are achieved. The AMERICA MOO strategy will give us the toc*-^ 
we need to achieve tbMTt 

Q: How much of this is just politics? 

A: Better education benefits the entire nation, not one particular 
political party. AMERICA 2000 is a nonpartisan education reform 
strategy* There is plenty of room on these four trains for evCTy 
An^rican, and we begin with tl^ assumption that eveiyone will 
want to climb alx>ani« Sure, we'll argue about the details in the 
formal political pnxe« and elsewhere, and the strategy will 
doubtk^ be improved through those ailments. But lef s talk 
them through in a spirit of wanting a first-rate education for all our 
children, in every comer of tWs great land. 

Ifs another of those historic 
Anterican challettges—and it 
starts in every community^ 
Cilery school every household. 

Q: Whafs the single most important part of the AMERICA 2000 
sfacategy? 

A: The most controversial may be school clwice--at least until if s 
well understood. The knottiest is probably standi'rds and testing, 
which is technically quite complex. The most dmmatic is the design 
effort for New American Schools. But the mc»t important may he 
the AMERICA 2000 Communities! Washington cannot adiieve tl^ 
six National EducaticMi Goals for the nation; that has to happen at 
tlu? local level. It's another of ttose historic American challenges. 
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and it starts in eveiy conxmunity, every schcwl, ard every house- 
hold. 



Q: What can parents do to help? 

A: A ^usand thii^ Parents are the keys to their children's 
education, and ttiere is no part of the AMERICA 2(XX) strategy in 
which tiny do not have an important role. As for what they can do 
toilBy— they could read a ^ry to their children, check to see that 
tonig^f 5 homework is done, thank their child's teadier, talk with 
their children's teadters and principals about how things arc going 
in school, and set some examjAs for their children of virtuous, sclf- 
disdplincd ard generous behavior. 

Q: What can tiie media do to help? 

A: Recogiiize ttiat education is an ongoing story— a kxal story and a 
natiomi stoiy. The details are seldom dramatic. But this is the 
challenge that will tell the story of America's future. By focusing on 
the story every day, and assigning their best reporters to cover it, 
the nredia can help win the battle. 
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The National Education Goals Fact Sheet^ 

At tl^ historic education summit in Charl(Htesville five months a^, 
the Ppesidenl and the Governors declared that "the time has come, 
for the first time in United States history, to establish clear national 
performance goals, g>als that will nr^e us internationally competi- 
tive." The six National Education Goals contair«?d here an? tin? first 
step in canying out that commitment. 

America's educational performance must be second to none in the 
21 St century. Education is central to our quality of life. It is at the 
l^art of our economic strength and security, our creativity in the 
arts and letters, our invention in the sciences, and the petpetuation 
of our cultural values. Education is the key to America's interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

Today, a new standard for an educated citizenry is required^ one 
suitable for the next century. Our people must he as knowledge- 
able, as well-trained, as competent, and as inventive as those in any 
other nation. All of our people, not just a few, must be able to think 
for a living, adapt to changing environments, and tt> understand the 
world around them. They must understand ar«l accept the respon- 
sibilities and obligations of citizenship. They must continually 
Icam and develop new skills throughout their lives. 

America can meet this challenge if our society is dedicated to a 
renaissance in education. We must become a nation that values 
education and learning. We must recognize that every child can 
learn, regardless of background or disability. We must recognize 
that education is a lifelong pursuit, not just an endeavor for our 
children. 



•Released by the White I louse, Febnjary 26, 1990 
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Sweeping, fundamental chan^ in our education system must 
be made. Educators must be given greater flexibility to devise 
challenging and inspiring strategic to serve the needs of a 
diverse body of students. This is especially important for 
students who are at risk of academic failure— for the failure of 
these shidcnts will become the failure of our nation. Achieving 
these changes depends, in large part, on the commitnwnt of 
professional educators. Their daily work must be dedicated to 
creating a new educational order in which success for all stu- 
dents is the first priority, and they must be held accountable for 
the results. 

This is not the responsibility of educators alone, however. All 
Americans have an important stake in the success of our educa- 
tion system, and every part of our society must be involved in 
meeting that challenge. Parents must be nwre interested and 
involved in their children's education, and students must accept 
the challenge of higher expectations for achievement and greater 
responsibility for their future. In addition, communities, busi- 
ness and civic groups, and state, tocal, and federal government 
each has a vital role to play throughout this decade to ensure our 
Success. 

What our best students can 
achieve now, our average 
students must be able to 
achieve by the turn of the 
century. 

The first step is to establish ambitious National Education 
Goals— performance goals that must be achieved if the United 
States is to remain competitive in the world marketplace and our 
citizens are to reach their ft llest potential. These goals are about 
excellence. Meeting them will require that the performance of 
our highest achievers be boosted to levels that equal or exceed 
the pt>rf(»rmance of the best students anywhere. The pcrfor- 
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mance of our lowc?st achievers must be substantially increased 
far beyond their current performance. What our brel students 
can achieve now, our average students mu^ be able to achieve 
by the turn of the century. We must work to ensure that a 
significant number of students ftom all races, ethnic groups, and 
income levels are among our top perfonners. 

If the United States is to maintain a strong and responsible 
democracy and a prosperous and growing economy into the 
next century, all of our citizens must be involved in achieving 
these gMls. Every citizen will benefit as a result. When chal- 
lenged, the American pc?ople have always shown their 
determination to succeed. The challenge before us calls on ca& 
American to help ensure our nation's future. 

Readiness for School 

Goal 1: By the year 20Q0, all children in America will start 
school ready to leam. 

Objectives: 

▲ All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to 
high quality and devclopmen tally appropriate preschool 
programs that help prepare children for school 

A Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and 
devote time each day to helping his or her preschool child 
learn; parents will have access to the training and support 
they need. 

▲ Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to 
arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies, and the 
number of low birth weight babies will be significantly 
reduced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 
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High School Completion 

Goal 2: By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least % percent 

Objectives: 

A The nation must dramatically reduce its dropout rate, and 75 
percent of those students who do drop out will succresfully 
complete a high school d^ree or its equivalent, 

▲ The gap in high school graduation rates between Annerican 
students from minority backgrouTKis and their nonminoriiy 
counterparts will be eliminated. 



Student Achievement and Citizenship 

Goal 3: By the year 2000, American students will leave grades 
lour, eight, and twelve having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, 
science, history, and gei^aphy; and every school in America 
will ensure that all students leam to use titieir minds well, so 
they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our modem economy. 

Objectives: 

A The academic performance of elementary and secondary 
students will increase significantly in every quartile, and the 
distribution of minority students in each level will more 
closely reflect the student population as a whole, 

▲ The percentage of students who denwnstrate the ability to 
reason, solve problems, apply knowledge, and write and 
communicate effectively will increase substantially. 

▲ All students will be involved in activities that promote and 
demonstrate gpod citizenship, community service^ and 
persoT^al responsibility. 



A The percentage of students who are competent in tdotq than 
one language will substantially increase. 



A All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse 

cultural heritage of this nation and about the world commu 
nity. 



Science and Mathematics 

Goal 4: By the year 2000, U.S. students will be first in the 
world in science and mathematics achievement 

Objectives: 

A Math and science education will be strengthened throughout 
the system, especially in the early grades. 

A The numbi • of teachers with a substantive background in 
mathematics and sciencx? will increase by 50 percent. 

▲ The number of United States undergraduate and graduate 
students, especially women and minorities, who complete 
degrees in mathematics, science, and engirK?cring will 
increase significantly. 



Adult Literaqf and Lifelong teaming 
Goal 5: By the year MOO, every adult American wJU be literate 
and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Objectives: 

A Every major American business will be involved in strength- 
ening the connection between education and work. 

A All workers will have the opportunity to acquire the knowl- 
edge and skills, from basic to highly technic?^ to 
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adapt to eiTCtging new technologies, work irejfliods^ and 
markets through public aiul jwivate educatioi^l vocational, 
technical, workplace, or other prc^;rams. 

A The number of quality programs, including those at librar- 
ies, that are designed to serve more effectively the needs of 
the growing number of part-time and mid<areer students 
will increase sul^l?ntially. 

A The proportion of ihose qualified students, especially 
minorities, who enter college; who complete at least two 
years; and who complete their degree programs will increase 
substantially. 

A The proportion of a)llege graduates who demonstrate an 
advanced ability to think critically, conununicatc effectively, 
and solve problems will increase substantially. 



Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools 
Goal 6: By the year 2000, every sdi(K>I in America will be free 
of drugs and violence and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

Objectives: 

Every school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, 
possession, and distribution of drugs and alcohol. 

Parents, businesses, and community of^anizations will work 
together lo ensure that the schools are a safe haven for all 
childn^n. 

Every school district will develop a comprehensive K-12 
drug and alcohol prevention education program. Drug and 
alcohol curriculum should be taught as an integral part of 
health education. In addition, community-based teams 
should be organized to provide students and teachers with 
needed support* 
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Necessary Changes and Restructuring 

These goals arc ambitious^ yet they can and must be achieved. 
However, they cannot be achieved by our education ^tem as it 
is presently constituted. Sutetantial, even radical changes will 
have to be made. 

Without a strong convnilmcnt and conccrt(?d effort on the part 
of every sector and every citizen to improve dranutically the 
performance of the nation's education system and each and 
every student, these goals will remain nothing more than a 
distant unattainable vision. For their part. Governors will work 
within their own states to develop strategies for restructuring 
their education systems in order to achieve the ^>als. Because 
states differ from one another, each state will approach this in a 
different manner. The President and the Governors will work to 
support these state efforts and to reconunend ^eps that the 
federal ^vemment, business, and community groups should 
take to help achieve these National Education Goals, The 
nature of many of these steps is already clear. 

The Preschool Years 

American homes must be places of learning. Parents should 
play an active role in their children's early learning, particularly 
by reading to them on a daily basis. Parents *ould have acce^ 
to the support and training required to fulfill this role, especially 
in poor, undereducated families. 

In preparing young people to start school, both the federal and 
state governments have important roles to play, especially with 
regard to health, nutrition, and early childhood development. 
Congress and the Administration have increased maternal and 
child health coverage for all families with incomes up to 133 
percent of the federal poverty lii^. Many states go beyond this 
level of coverage, and more are ntoving in this direction. In 
addition, states continue to develop more effective delivery 
systems or prenatal and postnatal care. However, we still need 



more prevention, tc^ng, and sacening^ ami early identification 
and treatment of learning disorders and disabilitira. 



The federal ^vemment should work with the sta^ to develop 
and fully fund early intervention strategies for children. All 
eligible children ^ould have access to Head Start, Chapter I, or 
some other successful preschool program with strong parental 
involvement. Our first priority must be to provide at least one 
year of preschool for all disadvantaged children. 

The School Years 

As steps are taken better to prepare childnm for schools, we must 
also better prepare scIkwIs for children. This is espcjcially impor- 
tant for young children. Schools must be aWe to educate effectively 
all children when Ihcy arrive at the schoolhousc door, regardless of 
variations in students' intcre^, capacities, or learning styles. 

Next, our public education ^stcm must l>e fundamentally 
restructured in order to ensure that all students can meet higher 
standards. This means reorienting schools so they focus on 
results, not on procedures; giving each school's principal and 
teachers the discretion to make more decisions and the flexibility 
to use federal, stale, and local resources in more productive, 
innovative ways that improve learning; providing a way for 
gifted professionals who want to teach to do so through alterna- 
tive certification avenues; and giving parents more responsibility 
for their children's education through rragnet schools, public 
school choice, and other strategies. Most important, restructur- 
ing requires creating powerful incentives for performance and 
improvement, and real consequences for persistent failure. It is 
only by maintaining this balance of flexibility and accountability 
that we can truly improve our schools. 

The federal government must sustain its vital role of promoting 
educational equity by ensuring access to quality education 
programs for all students reganiless of race, national origin, sex, 
or handicapping conditions. Federal funds should target those 
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students most in need of assistance due to economic disad van- 
tagc or risk of academic failure. 

Finally, efforts to restructure education must work toward 
guaranteeing that all students are engaged in rigorous programs 
of instruction designed to ensure that every child, regardless of 
backgrour^l or disability, acquires the knowledge and skills 
necessary to succeed in a changing economy. In recent years, 
there has been an iiKreased commitment to mathematics and 
science improvement programs. The federal government should 
continue to enhance financial assistance to state and local gov- 
ernments for effective programs in these areas, likewise, there 
has been a greater federal emphasis on prc^ranis that tai^et 
youth at risk of school failure and dropping out. The federal 
government should continue to enhance funding and seek 
strategies to help states in their efforts to seek solutions to these 
problems. 

Restructuring requires 
creating powerful incentives 
forperformamx and 
improvement, and real 
consequences for persistent 
failure. 

Improving elementary and secondary student achievement will 
not require a national curriculum, but it will require that the 
nation invest in developing the ^Ils and knowledge of our 
educators and equipping our schools with up-to-date technol- 
ogy. The quality of teachers and teaching is essential to meeting 
our goals. We must have well-prepared teaclwrs, and we must 
increase the number of qualified teachers in critical shortage 
areas, including rural and urban schools, specialized fields such 
as foreign languages, mathematics and science, and from minor- 
ity groups. 



Pblides mu^ attract and keep able te^!l^rs who reflect the 
cultural divCTsity of our nation. Policies that shape how our 
educators are prepared, certified^ rewarded^ devdoped, ami 
supported on the pb must be ccmsistent with efforts to re^ruc- 
ture the education system and ensure that every scIkx)! is 
capable of teachii^ all of our children to think and reason. 
Teachers and other school leadm must not only be outstanding, 
the schools in which they i^rk must also be restructured to 
utilize both professional talent and technology to improve 
student learning and teacher- and ^tern-productivity. 

The ifuality of teachers 
and teaching is essential to 
meeting our goals. 

The After-School Years 

Comprelwnsive, well-integrated lifelong learning opportunities 
must be created for a world in which three of four new jobs will 
require more than a high school education; workers with only 
high school diplomas may face the prospect of declining in- 
comes; and nwst workeis will change their jobs ten or eleven 
times over their lifetime. 

In most states, the present system for delivCTing adult literacy 
services is fractured and inadequate. Because the United States 
has far highei rates of adult functional illiteracy than other 
advanced countries, a first step is to establish in each state a 
public-private partnership to create a functionally literate work 
force. 

In some other countries, government policies and programs arc 
carefully coordinated with private sector activities to create 
effective apprenticeship and job training activities. By contrast, 
the United States has a multilayered system of vocational and 
technical schools, community colleges, and specific training 
programs funded from multiple sources and subject to little 



coordination. These institutions need to be restructured so 
they fit together more sensibly and effectively to give all adults 
access to flexible and comprelwnsive programs that meet their 
needs. Every major budness must work to provide appropriate 
training areJ education opportunities to prepare employees for 
the 21st century. 

Finally, a lai^gcr share of our population, especially those from 
working class, poor, and minority backgrounds, must be helped 
to attend and remain in college. The cost of a college education, 
as a percentage of median family income, has approximately 
tripled in a generation. That means more loans, scholarships, 
arni work-study opportunities are needed. Tlw federal 
government's role in ensuring access for qualified students is 
critical. At the same time, the higher education system must 
use existing resources far more productively than it does at 
present and must be held more accountable for what students 
do or do not learn. The federal government will continue to 
examine ways to reduce students' increasing debt burden and to 
address the proper balance between grant and loan programs. 

Assessment 

National Education Goals will be meaningless unless progress 
toward meeting them is measured accurately and adequately, 
and reported to the American people. Doing a good job of 
assessment and reporting requires the resolution of three issues. 

First, what studente need to know must be defined. In some 
cases, there is a solid foundation on which to build. For example, 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and the Math- 
ematical Sciences Education Board have done important work in 
defining what all students must know and be able to do in order 
to be mathematically competent. A major effort for science has 
been initiated by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. These efforts must be expanded and extended to 
other subject areas. 
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Second, when it is clear what students need to know, it must be 
determined whetlu^r they know it- There have been a number of 
important efforts to improve our ability to nwisure student 
learning at the state and rational levels. This year for the first 
time, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (N AEP) 
win collect data on student performance on a stale-by^slate basis 
for thirty-eight states- Work is under way to develop a national 
assessment of adult literacy. These and other efforts must be 
supported and strenglhened- 

The Governors urge the National Assessment Governing Board 
to begin work to set national performance goals in the subject 
areas in which N AEP will be administered. This does net nwan 
establishing standards for individual competence; rather, it 
requires determining how to set targets for increases in the 
percentage of students performing at the higher levels of the 
NAEP scales. 

Third, iwasurements must be accurate, comparable, appropri- 
ate, and constructive. Placement decisions for young cbildi en 
should not be made on the l^sis of standardized tests. Achieve- 
ment tests must not simply measure minimum competencies, 
but also higher levels of reading, writing, speaking, reasoning, 
and problem-solving skills. And in comparing America's 
achievement with that of other countries, it is essential that 
international comparisons are reliable. In addition, appropriate, 
nationally directed research, denx)nstration, data collection, and 
innovation should be maintained and recognized as a set of core 
responsibilities of the federal government in education. That 
role needs to be strengthened in cooperation with the states. 

The President and the Governors agree that while we do not 
need a new data-gathering agency, we do need a bipartisan 
group to oversee the process of determining and developing 
appropriate measurements and reporting on the progress 
toward meeting the goals. This process should slay in existence 
until at least the year 2000 so that we assure ten full years of 
effort toward meeting the goals. 
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A Challenge 

These National Education Goals are not the President's goals or 
thK? Governors' goals; they are the nation's goals. 

These education goals are the beginning, not the end, of the 
process. Governors are comnritted to working within their own 
states to review slate education goals and performance levels in 
light of these national goals. States are encouraged to adjust 
state goals according to this review and to expand upon national 
goals where appropriate. The President and the Governors 
challenge every family, school, school district, and community to 
adopt these national goals as their own, and establi^ other goals 
that reflect the particular circumstances and challenges thoy face 
as America approaches the 21st century. 
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Appendix 11 



Remarks by the President Announcing 
AMERICA 2000* 



Thank you all for joining us here in the While House today. Let me 
thank the Speaker for being with us, and the Majority LeadCT, other 
distinguished monbers^ committee heads and ranking monbcrs 
and very important education committees here with us today, I 
want to salute the Governors, the educators, the business ard the 
labor leaders, and especially want to single out iho National 
Teachers of the Year. I believe we have 10 of the previous 11 
TMChers of the Year with us here today, and thaf s most appropri- 
ate and most fitting. 

But together, all of us, we will underscore the importance of a 
challenge destined to dofine the Am**rica that we'll know in the 
next century. 

For those of you close to my age, the 21st century has always been a 
kind of shorthand for the distant future— the place we put our most 
far-off hopes and dreams. And today, that 21st ocntury is racing 
towani us — and anyone wIk) wonders what the century will look 
like can find the answer in Arrwrica's classrooms. 

Nothing better defirK?s what we are and what we will become than 
the education of our children. To quote the landmark case, Bnmm 
V, Board of Education, "It is doubtful that any chikj may reasonably 
be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education." 

Education has always meant opportunity. Today, education 
determines not just which students will succeed, but also which 
nations will thrive in a world united in pursuit of freedom in 
enterprise. Think about the chan^ transforming our world. 

• The WTiite I louse, April 18. 1991 
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The collapse of t»mmunism and the Cold War. The advent and 
acceleration of the Information Age. Down through history, we've 
defined resources as soil and stones, land and the riches buried 
beneath. No morc. Our greatest national resource lies within 
ourselves— our intelligence, ingenuity— the capacity of the human 
mind. 

Nations that nurture ideas will nwvc forward in yiars to oon>e. 
Nations that stick to stale old notions and ideok^es will falter and 
fail. So I'm here today to say, America v^l move forward. The 
time for all the reports and rankings, for all tlw studies and the 
surveys about what's w r ong in our schools is passed. If we want to 
keep America comnclitive in the coming century, we must stop 
convening panels to report on ourselves. We must stop convening 
panels that report the obvious. And we mu^ accept responsibility 
for educating everyone among us, regardless of background or 
disability. 

The days of the status 
quo are over. 

If we want America to remain a k>ader, a force for good in the 
world, we must lead tlv? way in educational innovation. And if wc 
want to combat crime and drug abuse, if we want to create hope 
and opportunity in the bleak comers of this country where there is 
now nothing but defeat and despair, we must dispel the darkness 
with the enlightenment that a sound and well-rounded education 
provides. 

Think about every problem, every challenge we face. The solution 
to each starts with education. For the sake of the future, of our 
childrcn and of the nation's, we must transform America's schools. 
The days of the status quo are over. 

Across this country, people have started to transform the Anvrican 
school. They know that the time for talk is over. Their slogan is: 
Don't dither, just do it. Let's push the reform effort forward. Use 
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each experiment each advance to IniiW for the next American 
century. New schools for a new world. 

As a first step in this strategy, we must challenge not only the 
methxisandthemear^ttiat we've used in the pa«, but also tin? 
yanJsticks that we've used to measure our progre^ Lefs^p 
trying to measure progress in tenr« of money spent. 

We spend 33 percent more per pupil in 1991 than we did in 1^1— 
33 percent more in real, constant dollars— and I don't think there's 
a person anywhere who would say— anywlwre in the country— 
who would say that we've seen a 33 percent improvement in our 
schools' performance. 

Dollar bills don't educate shidents. Education depends on commit- 
ted communities determined to be places where kerning will 
flourish; committed teachers, free from tin? noncducational bur- 
dens; committed parents, determined to support excellence; 
committed students, excited about school and learning. To those 
who want to sec real improvement in American education, 1 say: 
There vrill be no renaissance without revolution. 



To those who want to see real 
improvement in American 
education^ I say: There will 
be no renaissance without 
revolution. 



We who would be revolutionaries must accept responsibilities for 
our schools. For too long, we've adopted a "no fault" approach to 
education. Sonu^one else is always to blame. And while we point 
fingers out there, trying to assign blame, the students suffcr. 
There's vo place for a no-fault attitude in our schools. It's time we 
lK?ld our schools— and ourselves — accountaWe for results. 

Until nour, we' w treated education like a manufacturing process. 
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assuming that if tfw? gaug^ seemed right, if wc had $pod pay 
scales, the right pupil-teacher ratios^ good students would just pop 
out of our schools. Ifs time to turn things around— to focus on 
students, to set standards for our schoote—and let teachers and 
principals figure out how best to meet them. 

We've made a good beginning by setting the nation's sights on six 
ambitious National Education Goals— and setting for our taiget the 
year 2000. Our goals have been forged in partnership virith the 
nation's Governors, several of whom arc with us herc today in the 
East Room. And those who have taken a leadership role arc well- 
known to everyone in this room. And for those who need a 
nrfrcshwr course— there may be a quiz later on— let me list tlwso 
goals right now. 

By 21X30, we've got to, first, ensure thai every child starts school 
ready to kam; second one, raise the high school graduation rate to 
90 percent; the third one, ensure that each American student 
teaving the 4th, 8th and 12th grades can demonstrate competence in 
cote subjects; four, make our students first in the worid in niath and 
science achievcmwits; fifth, ensure that every American adult is 
literate and has the skills necessary to compete in a gtobal economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship; and sixth, 
liberate every American school from drugs and violcrKX' so thai 
schools encourage learning. 

Our strategy to meet these noble national goals is founded in 
common sense and common values. It's ambitious and, yet, with 
hard work, it's within our reach. And 1 can outline our strategy m 
one paragraph, and hen? it is: 

For today's students, we must make existing schools belter and 
more accountable. For tomorrow's students, the next generation, 
we must create a New Generation of American Schools. For all of 
us, fot the adults who think our school days are over, we've got to 
become a Nation of Students— recognize kraming is a lifelong 
process. Finally, outsklc our schools we must cultivate communi- 
ties where k>aming can happen. That's our strategy. 



People wlu) want Washington to solve our educational problems 
arc missing the point. We can knxJ approfHiale hdp fluoug^ such 
programs as Head ^rt, Rit what happens here in Washington 
vwn't matter half as mwh as what happens in each school each 
local community and, yes, in each home* Still the federal gpvem- 
ment will serve as a catalyst for change in several important ways. 

Working dosely with the Goverrors, we will defirs? new World 
Oass Standanis for schools, teachers and ^dents in tJu? fi ve core 
subjects: math arrf science, English, history and gcc^aphy. 

We will develop voluntary— let me repeat it — we will develop 
volunlaiy national tests for 4lh, 8th and 12th ^aders in the five 
core subjects. Hiese An^^can Achievenxnt Tests will tell parents 
and educators, politicians and employers, just how well our schools 
are doing I'm determined to have the first of these tests for 4th 
graders in place by the time that school starts in September of 1993. 
Ami for high school stmiors, let's add another incentive— a distinc- 
tion sure to attract attention of colleges and companies in every 
community aaoss the country — a Presidential Citation to students 
who excel on the 12th grade lest. 

We can encourage educational excellence by encouraging parental 
choice. The a>ncopt of choice draws its fundamental strength from 
the principle at the very heart of the democratic idea. Every adult 
Anrterican has the right to vote, the right to decide when? to woric, 
where to live. It's time parents were free to choose the schools that 
their chi.Jren attend. This approach will create the competitive 
climate that stimulates excelleno? in our private and parochial 
schools as well. 

But the centerpiece of our National Education Strategy is not a 
program, ifs not a test. It's a new challenge: to reinvent Amencan 
education— to design New American Schools for the year 2000 and 
beyond. 

The idea is simple but powerful: put America's special genius for 
invention to work for America's schools. I will challenge communis 




ties tobecome what we will call AMERICA 2000 Communities. 
Governors will Iwnor communities with this designation if the 
communities embraoe the National Education Goals^ create local 
^tegics for reaching these goals, devise Report Cards to measur- 
ing progress, and agree to encourage and support one of the new 
gera^tion of Anvrica's Sdiools. 

We must also foster educational innovation. I'm delighted to 
announce today that America's business leaders, under the chair- 
manship of Paul CTNeill, will create the New American Schools 
Development Corporation—a private-sector research and develop- 
ment fund of at least $150 million to generate innovation in educa- 
tion. 

Vie idea is simple but 
poxverfuU put America's 
special genius for invention 
to work for America's 
scltools. 

This fund offers an open-end challenge to the dreamers and the 
doers eager to winvcnt— eager to rcinvigorate our schools. With 
the results of this Design in hand, 1 wrill urge Congress to provide 
$1 million in start-up funds for each of the 535 New American 
Schools — at least one in every congressional district— and have 
them up and running by 1996. 

The New American Schools must be more than rooms full of 
childrpn seated at computers. If we mean to prepare our children 
for life, dassrooms also must cultivate values and good character, 
give real meaning to right and wrong. 

We ask only two things of these architects of our New American 
Schools: that their shidents nx?et the new national standards for the 
five core subjects and that outside of the costs of th • initial research 
and development, the schools operate on a budget .^mparablc to 
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conventional schools. The ardtitects of the New American Schools 
shouki break the mold. BuikJ for ti« next century. Ronvrail— 
literally start from scratch and reinvent the American school. No 
qitc^n shoukl be off limits, no answers automatically assumed. 
We're not after one sir^e solutton for evoy school. We're inter- 
ested in findir^ every way to make schools beset. 

There's a special place in inventing the New AmOTcan School for 
the corporate community, for business and labor. And I invite you 
to work with us not simpdy to transform our schools, but to trans- 
form every American adult into a student. 

Fortunately, we have a secret weapon in America's sj^tcm of 
colleges and universities—the finc^ in the entire world. The 
coiporatc community can take the lead by creating a voluntary 
private system of Work! Class Standards for the workplace. 
EmployCTs should set up skill centers where workers can seek 
advice and toam new skills. &it most importantly, every company 
and every tobor union must bring the worker into the dassroom 
and bring the da^room into the woikplace. 

We'll encourage every federal agwxy to do the same. And to 
prove no one's ever too oW to k?am, Lamar, with his indefatigable 
determination and leadership, has convinced me to become a 
student again myself. Starting next week, I'll begin studying. And 
I want to know how to operate a compute. Very candkily~l don't 
expect this new tutorial to teach me how to set the clock on the 
VCR or anything complicated. But I want to be computer literate, 
and I'm not. There's a lot of kids, thank God, that are. And I want 
to Icam, aiKl 1 will. 

The workplace isn't the only place we must improve opportunities 
for education. Across this nation, we must cultivate communities 
where children can leam. Communities where the school is more 
than a refuge, more than a solitary island of calm amid chaos. 
Where the school is the living center of a community where people 
care--people care for rach other and their futures. Not just in the 
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school but in the ncigWxjrhood. Not just in the dasMOom, but in 
the home. 

Our d\allenge amounts to nothing less than a revolution in Amm- 
caneducatioa A battle for our hjture. And now J adc all Amm- 
cans to be points of li^t in the crusade that counts the most: the 
crus^e to prepare our children and ourselves for the exciting 
haturc that looms ahead. 

Our challenge amounts to 
nothing less than a 
revolution in American 
education. 

What I've spoken about this afterrMX)n arc the broad strokes of this 
National Education Strategy, Accountable schools for today, a new 
generation of schools for tomorrow. A nation of students commit- 
ted to a lifetime of leaming and communities where all our children 
can learn. 

There are four people here today who symbolize each element of 
this strategy ami point the way forward for our refomis, E^et^n 
Pagan, Steve, an award winning eighth grade student in science 
and hiiSory at East Harlem Tech, a choice school 

Mike Hopkins. "Lead Teacher" in the Saturn School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where teachers have already helped reinvent the 
American school. 

David Kelley, A high-tech troubloshooter at the Michelin Tire plant 
in Greenville, South Carolina, David has spent the equivalent of 
one full year of his four yeai^ at Michelin hack at his college 
expanding his skills. 

finally, Michelle Moore, of Missouri. A single mother, active in 
Missouri's Parents as Teachers program. She wants her year-old 
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son, Al^n, to arrive for his first day of school ready to l^m. 

So, to sum it up, for these four people and for all the others like 
them, the revolution in American education has already begun. 
Now 1 ask all Americans to be points of ligjht in the crusade that 
counts the most the crusade to prepare our duldren and ourselves 
for the eionting future that ]ootm ahead. At any moment in every 
mind, the miracle of learning beckons us all. 

Bctv^reen now and thK? year there is not one moment or one 
miracle to waste. 

Thank you alK Thank you for your interest, for your dedication. 
And may Ckxl bless the United States of America. Thank you very 
much. 



Glossary of Key Terms 



American Achievement Teste: The anchor for a new system of 
voluntaiy national examinations at the fourth, eighth and twelfth 
grades in each of the five core subjects, tied to the World Class 
Standards. 

AMERICA 2000: An Education Strategy. An action plan to move 
America toward the ax National Education Coals through a 
populist crusade, by asairing accountability in today's schools, 
unleashing Anwrica's genius to jump start a new generation of 
American schools, transforming a "Nation at Risk" into a "Nation 
of Students" and nurturing the family and community values 
essential to personal responsibility, strong schools and sound 
education for all children. 

AMERICA 2000 Communities: Communities, designated by the 
Governors, that meet the President's four-part challenge: 
(1) adopt the six National Education Ck»ls, <2) develop a commu- 
nity-wide strategy to achieve them, (3) design a report card to 
measure results, and (4) plan for and support a New American 
School. New American Sclxwls will open in 535+ such communi- 
ties by 1996. 

Better and More Accountable Schools: A 15-part improvement 
package for toda/s schools, designed to move America toward the 
six National Education Coals, including Worid Oass Standards, 
American Achievement Tests, Report Cards and school choice. 

Design Teams: Partnerships of corporations, universities, think 
tanks, school inrwvatore, management consultants and others, 
selected through a competitive process by the New Anoerican 
Schools Development Corporation to receive up to $30 million each 
over three years to conceptualize and invent New American 
Schools. 

Federal Role: While the federal govemmcnf s role in education is 



and should remain limited, the Administration is committed to 
providii^ de»gn, assessmoit and infonnation, assuring equal 
Of^XMtunity and, above all, Icadii^ the nationwide effort to achieve 
the ^ National Education Goals. 

535t by 1996: At least 535 New Anv^ican Schools will be up and 
running in AMERICA MOO Communities across fte 0Duntiy--al 
least one in each congressional district— by 1996, as well as in 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia and the US. territories. 

From a "Nation at Rtsk" to a 'T^aBon of Students": Adults- 
today's work force— "go hack to school" for further study, to learn 
a new skill to help them earn their living, or to acquire additional 
knowk^dge to live a better life. 

Governors' Academies for School Leaders: Stale or regional 
Academies lauixrhed with fedml seed money, whkh train princi- 
pals and other school kaders in the design and execution of sch^ ^. 
improvm«nt strategics, accountability mechanisn«, and school- 
site management 

Governors' Ac«]emies for Teachers: State or regional Academies 
in each of the five core subjects, laundhcd with federal seed moiwy, 
whid\ train teachers in the five core subjects to ensure that they 
possess ttie knowledge, the skills, and the tools they need to help 
shidents meet the WorW Oass Standards and do well on the 
American Achievement Tests. 

Job Skill Standards and Job Skill Certificates: Standards to be 
cstat^shcd jointly by managan«it and labor for each industry, 
beginning with the fundamental categpr^ and definitions devel- 
oped by the Department of Labor's SCANS Cbmmisston, whi A 
will help workers see what skills are needed to perform a job aixl to 
evaluate their own grasp of those skills. Certificate will be given 
(by the private sector) to those who acquire the skills and meet the 
standards. 

New American Schools Development Corporation: A non-profit, 
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non-govcmmcntal oi^ganization, created by Amcrtean business 
tedders and other pdvate citizens, which will leoa ve funds, ^nsor 
a oompetition and establish, wpport and monitor thrce to se\^ 
De^gn Teams- The mission of tee teams is to help AMERICA 
2000 Communities invent and cii^te thdr own new American 
schools. 

New Generaticm of Amoican Schools: A mapr nationwkle effort 
to invent and create 535+ schoote 1996 (and many more then^- 
ter) that are the best in world. Located in AMERICA SXX) 
Cbmmumties, these schools will readi the Natjonal Education 
Goals at operational costs not exceeding tlv^ of conventional 
schools. 

FopuUst Crusade: A naticmal crusade led by the President— school 
by school, neighbortKX>d by ndghborlvxxi, community by commu- 
nity — to transform American education and to spur fundamental 
changes in the ways we educate ourselves and our children. This 
crusade also will be a restoration of what we tfiink is important, a 
return to sound values and community spirit. 

Report Cards: A public reporting systrai on the performance of 
education institutions and systems, which provides maximum 
information at the school, district, state and national levels. 

Sdiool as the Site of Reform: The ii^ividual school is education's 
key action-and-accountability unit The surest way to reform 
education is to give schools and their leaders the freedom and 
authority to make important dedans about what happei^, while 
bdng held accountaWe for making weU<oncei ved efforts at 
improvennent and for achieving desired results. 

Skill Clinics: ]ust as health clinics diagnc^ health and refer people 
to appropriate care, skill clinics will be centers in every community 
and large workplace where people can gp to get thdr own job ddlls 
evaluated, find out what skills they need to learn to hold a certain 
job or get a better one and find out where ihcy can go to gain those 
skills* 
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SkiUs and Knowledge Gap: Too many of us lack the knowledge— 
especially of English, maAematics, science, history and geogra- 
phy--and the skills necessary to live and work successfully in the 
world as it is today. 

Unleash America's Genius: Ringing the best nvirds and creative 
eneigies from education, technology, managonent and other fields 
together in a pioneering effort to cn»te a New Generation of 
American Schools that are tlw best in the world. 

World Class Standaixls: Definitions of what American students 
should be expected to know and be able to do upon completion of 
schooling, meant to function as beiKhmarks against which student 
and school performance can be measured. 
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AMERICA2000 



The President has challenged every dty, town and 
neighborhood tobecomean AMERICA2000 Community 
by doing four things 

1. Adopt the six National Education Goals. 

2. Develop a community-wide strategy to achieve 
them. 



3. Design a report card to measure results. 

4. Plan for and support a New American School 
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For hir ther infixrmation, contact 
VS. Department of Education 
1-800-USA-LEARN 

In D.C. Metropolitan Area^ 
call (202)401-2000 



UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

THE SBCRSTARy 

August 26, 1991 
Mr. Ted Brandhorst 

Director, ERIC Processing and Reference Facility 

ARC Professional Services Group 

Information Systems Division 

2440 Research Boulevard, Suite 400 

Roc)5ville, Maryland 20850-3238 

Dear Mr. Brandhorst: 

I invite you and the other components of the Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC) to join me in a Crusade to 
transform our Nation's schools and communities. I believe that 
the ERIC system can be a powerful resource in the Department's 
efforts to help this coimtry achieve its national education goals 
and to realize the promise of the President's AMERICA 2000 
strategy. 

I know you may already have a copy of m^^JCh 20QQ, However, to 
be certain, I am enclosing this copy of the President's strategy 
for moving us closer to achieving the six national education 
goals. I believe you will agree that the strategy is bold, 
complex, and long range. It challenges each one of us to do 
something more. 

The ERIC program has acquired a wealth of knowledge about 
effective education practices and ways in which people can be 
helped to take advantage of them. AMERICA 2000 offers an 
opportunity for your institution, working alone and in 
partnership with others, to make an even greater contribution to 
education improvement and reform. 

I invite your thoughts on the role of the ERIC program in this 
new era of challenge and promise. I would like to hear from you 
about your institution's current activities that are related to 
the "four tracks" of the AMERICA 2000 strategy and the six 
national education goals, as well as ideas you may have about the 
role ERIC might play in this Crusade. It would be most helpful 
if I had your thoughts as early as possible, as we are working 
this summer on plans regarding implementation of /AMERICA 2000. 
Please send it to me at the following address: 

Honorable Lamar Alexander 

Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education 

c/o Diane Ravitch 

Assistant Secretary 

Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement 
Washington, DC 20208-5530 



400 MARYLAND AVE.. &W. WASHINGTON. D.C 20202-0100 
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I am eager to hear from you and look forward to an enduring 
spirit of cooperation as we work together to help this country 
successfully meet the challenges presented by AMERICA 2000 and 
the six national education goals. 



Sincerely, 




Lamar Alexander 



Enclosure 



